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ABSOLUTE TRUTH, RELATIVE REALITY, AND 
MEANINGFUL EVENTS? 


E are familiar with the arguments which assert that there 
are no absolute truths because human knowledge can not 
transcend the subjective limitations imposed by the distorting media 
through which we obtain our sense experiences. Absolute truth, 
truth about objective reality, is therefore out of reach and we must 
content ourselves with relative truth—that is, truth about mere 
phenomena. The physicist’s theory of relativity is sometimes used 
to support the conclusion that even our best scientific knowledge 
fails to get beyond the limits marked out by our minds and our 
own system of reference. 

The ‘‘tough-minded”’ philosopher ceases to yearn for an absolute 
truth he can not reach. He bravely faces a hazardous and un- 
certain world, whose objects and events come to exist in relation to 
a complex set of changing conditions. Since his own actions 
partially determine these conditions, what his world turns out to 
be is in part relative to what he is and what he does; and since 
verification is the fulfillment of his own meanings and intentions 
truth does not lie ready made in an antecedently existing external 
world. 

In the preceding paragraph I have intentionally used some of 
the stock terms and phrases of the phenomenalist, the pragmatist, 
and the positivist. The purpose of this essay is to clarify what 
seems to me to be a confusion of terms in statements such as: 
‘‘There are no absolute truths,’’ ‘‘Truth is relative,’’ ‘‘There is no 
meaning in the events in the external world.”’ 

When it is said that there can be no absolute truths because our 
knowledge is limited to phenomena, it is implied that truth is of 
one sort or another depending upon whether it is about one kind 
of reality or another, as if truth could be absolute only when it is 
about an objective and independent reality whereas truth becomes 
relative when it is about events which occur in relation to an 


1 This article is a revised version of a paper read at the meeting of the 
Western Division of the American Philosophical Association, May 4, 1950, at 
the University of Minnesota. 
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observer. There is also the suggestion that a purported truth 
is absolute when it can be known with certainty and relative when 
the conditions of its being known leave some doubt of its being 
really true. 

To avoid confusion, truth should be defined so that it is not 
affected by the relativity or non-relativity of what it refers to, nor 
by the certainty or lack of certainty with which it can be known. 
Accordingly we shall say that, while the existence of something or 
its properties may be relative to the existence or properties of 
something else, truths can not be relative; and, secondly, though 
our claims to knowledge may be affected with varying degrees of 
uncertainty. or probability, truth may not be so affected. This 
could be expressed by saying that truth is always absolute, but 
it would be less confusing to reserve the terms ‘‘absolute’’ and 
‘‘relative’’ to refer to the way in which properties or relations 
belong to things or events. For example: that there is an absolute 
‘‘space-time’’ interval of a certain magnitude between any pair 
of events, and that there is a certain space distance between them 
relative to a specified frame of reference and measuring instru- 
ments, is simply true or simply false, and this is so, regardless 
of the degree of certainty with which this can be known. 

If the terms ‘‘absolute’’ and ‘‘relative’’ are predicated of reality, 
not of truth, what is the nature of truth? Is truth a property or 
predicate of something, and, if so, when can it be said to belong 
to that something? The usual logic textbook answers to these 
questions assume that there are propositions of which truth or 
falsity may be predicated and that a non-analytical proposition is 
true when it corresponds with fact. But this involves much du- 
bious doctrine about the status of propositions and about the 
meaning of correspondence between proposition and fact. Perhaps 
we can avoid these assumptions entirely. 

Let us describe as accurately as we can a typical existential 
situation in which the question of truth about a perceptual object 
might arise. Suppose a person says ‘‘I believe the dark masses on 
yonder hillside are pine trees.’’ We have here two sets of events: 
(1) the uttered words, or verbal events, and (2) the non-verbal 
events in the given situation together with the context of those 
events, including the physiological organism of the speaker. For 
the present, consider only the second set. 

These non-verbal events consist of occurrences in the field of 
vision related to a particular organism, with its particular educa- 
tional history. Relative to this total situation what eventuates 
is a certain visual pattern meaning pine trees. What is here meant 
by ‘‘meaning’’ requires a little further elucidation. Perhaps it 
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can be illustrated by calling attention to the difference between: 
seeing those objects as pine trees and seeing them as brush-covered 
rocks. Whichever it may be, it is what has eventuated in nature 
in a certain context. The meaning involved in seeing the objects 
as pine trees is just as much a feature of the given scene as are the 
colors or shapes. In fact such abstract sense data as bare color or 
bare shape rarely, if ever, occur by themselves. Events are mean- 
ingful because it is in the nature of their presently given character 
to refer to other events that would or do exist in other contexts 
and times. 

There is, at this point, a difficult factual question for the psy- 
chologist. The person who sees the objects as pine trees experiences 
them directly as having certain contours different from the con- 
tours experienced by the person who sees them as brush-covered 
rocks. Does he also directly experience them as spaced so that 
the anticipated walking among them, reaching and touching them, 
makes his present experience different from that of the other 
person? Note that it is quite as natural to say, in the present 
tense, that a hillside looks slippery, -as to say that we would find it 
slippery if we went there. Also we say that an object looks cold 
or soft. I mention these locutions to indicate that they describe 
meanings actually present in the object as experienced by a person, 
and that the meanings may be different from those present in the 
object for a person whose previous history or training happens to 
have been different. 

Can it be said that the person who sees the distant objects as 
pine trees sees them as having needles and cones? It is probably 
more correct to describe these as additional imaginative events 
which occur after the trees have been seen as pines. Labeling 
them as ‘‘imaginative’’ is likely to lead the reader to infer that 
they are in the observer’s mind. This would be a mistake if ‘‘ being 
in the observer’s mind’’ means anything more than being one of 
a set of events related in certain ways to other events which con- 
stitute the organism and the biography of the observer. Needles 
and cones, whether perceived or imagined, are located on the trees 
on the hillside. 

It is not easy to draw a line between perception and imagination, 
nor is it as important to do so as might be supposed. The im- 
portant thing is to believe in, or expect, those events meant by the 
given perceived or imagined event which in fact do or will exist 
under the assumed circumstances, and to disbelieve and not expect 
those which do not or will not exist. In other words it is important 
to believe the meanings which are true and to disbelieve the mean- 
ings which are false, for truth or falsity is predicated of meanings. 
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A meaning is true if the events meant exist or would exist in 
the supposed or assumed context. A meaning is false if the events 
meant do not exist or would not exist in the supposed or assumed 
context. The qualification ‘‘in the supposed or assumed context”’ 
is needed because events which verify a meaning do not in general 
exist antecedently to the process by which the verification takes 
place, for this process may provide the context in which alone 
nature is expected to come to have the character meant. Relative 
to a normal organism, which proceeds to act in a certain way, the 
objects on the hillside may come to have the characters meant by 
the event which prompted the remark that those are pine trees. 

The question of truth does not arise with regard to a given 
occurrence considered for itself ; consequently, it does not arise with 
regard to the meaning as given fact. But since it is characteristic 
of all meaningful events to refer to other actual or possible events, 
a meaningful event can be the occasion of a knowledge claim as well 
as an occasion for esthetic enjoyment. <A factual knowledge claim 
is an inference from a given event or events to hypothetical other 
events which are meant. 

A meaningful event is no guarantee that what is meant exists, 
even when accompanied by a belief that what is meant exists. But 
unless meaning, especially in the case of memory, can be taken as 
evidence that events meant probably exist (or did, or will, exist) 
there is no escape from solipsism of the specious present. Hume 
was correct in asserting that there is no necessary connection be- 
tween one occurrence and another occurrence even when the first 
includes expectation of the second. Hume, however, assumed that 
we know that there have existed sequences of events in the past and 
he questions only whether we can know that there will be events 
in the future. Furthermore, despite his own critique of the notion 
of a personal self or mind and of the unwarranted distinction be- 
tween perceptions and objects, he separates the (meaningless) con- 
tent of a perception (or object) from its meaning. The latter he 
locates in the mind in the form of an expectation engendered by 
the repeated association of one meaningless perception with a fol- 
lowing meaningless perception. This mislocation of meanings is 
inconsistent with his own position which has no realm of mind 
in which to locate anything. It would have been more consistent 
with his empiricism to locate meaning in the perception which 
‘‘has’’ it, that is, in natural events, rather than in a metaphysical 
mind which is supposed to project the meaning into nature. 

It should be noted, however, that the plausibility of locating 
meaning in nature hinges upon a relativistic interpretation of 
events, for only such an interpretation can do justice to the feeling 
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that is commonly expressed by saying that anything has meaning 
only for some one. Inquiry discloses that the property of meaning 
other events accrues to an event only in relation to a set of events 
that makes up a living organism. But this is no less true, though 
perhaps less obvious, of properties other than meaning. 

In isolation from an organism there is no reason to suppose that 
there are colors, for colors vary with the condition of the organism. 
Other properties, for example, weight or length, also require a 
certain kind of context. Just as there are many circumstances 
such as light waves, optic nerves, neighboring masses, etc., without 
which nothing has color or weight, so there must be human organ- 
isms conditioned by heredity and social history if there is to be 
a pattern of dark green, meaning pine trees. One who should 
argue that the relativity of color or length proves that objects do 
not really have color or length, would likewise argue from the 
relativity of meaning that the meaning is not really in events and 
would forthwith conclude: where else, then, but in the mind? A 
safe metaphysical hiding place for anything you do not want to 
leave where you find it! 

So far I have tried to indicate that truth and falsity are not 
predicated primarily of sentences, nor of the dubious entities 
called propositions, but of meanings regarded as part of the given 
character of natural occurrences. 

What, now, is the réle of sentences and what connection do they 
have with truth? Strictly speaking, sentences as sounds or written 
words do not have meaning, nor is meaning bestowed upon them 
by a mental agent. Indirectly, sentences may be said to be true or 
false when the meaningful events they cause are true or false, but 
whenever meaningful events occur they are true or false whether 
or not they were occasioned by the sentences of a speaker, whatever 
may have been the context to which their occurrence was relative, 
and regardless of the attitude of doubt or certainty which attended 
them. A sentence, spoken or written, is a set of events whose chief 
function is to cause the listener or reader to experience other events 
that have meaning in relation to him. Sentences with a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, such as ‘‘Those trees are pines,’’ are intended to 
turn the listener’s attention in a certain direction so that he may 
find there an event with a meaning similar to that found in events 
in relation to the speaker. Other sentences, such as ‘‘Pine trees 
have resinous sap,’’ are not employed to direct attention to a 
present situation but to induce in the listener an imaginative 
occurrence with the meaning: If certain tests are made on pine 
trees certain results can be expected. 

Thus sentences do not have, and communicate, meaning; they 
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are used to cause other events that may have meaning. They 
are able to do this because learning a language consists of being 
conditioned so that a certain event occurs in relation to the listener 
or reader whenever a certain sentence occurs. Or, more accurately, 
whenever any one of a class of sentences occurs, for the same effect 
is to be produced by ‘‘It is raining,’’ say, whether it is spoken or 
printed, whether in French or in English. 

Communication is made possible by this capacity of any one 
of a set of different, but synonymous sentences, employed on dif- 
ferent occasions, to cause in the readers or listeners imaginative 
events which are similar in specified respects. If the term ‘‘prop- 
osition’’ seems too useful to dispense with, it might, in conformity 
with this account of meaning, be defined as the class of events 
which a speaker or writer intends to cause by the use of any one 
of a certain set of sentences. But a proposition is nothing over 
and above the events which constitute such a class. 

To sum up: Events, perceptual or imaginative, may have mean- 
ing, that is, refer to other events. A meaning is true if the referent 
exists, whatever the attitude of assurance, belief, or doubt with 
which it may be entertained. Sentences have meaning indirectly 
by causing events which have meaning for the listener. 


A. G. RAMSPERGER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





G. E. MOORE’S THEORY OF SENSE-DATA 


I 


EST the title of this paper discourage the reader from going 
further, it ought perhaps to be mentioned at the outset that 

the present discussion is neither one and the same nor even closely 
similar to others which have been ostensibly on the same topic.? 
Moore has attempted to define the term ‘‘sense-data’’ in terms of 
an epistemological problem such that, in effect, it gives rise to a 
‘*philosophical’’ perplexity over the locus or status of these entities 
or both. His description of the complexity of a ‘‘ perceptual situa- 
tion’’ is perhaps the clearest and most precise of any given any- 
where by a philosopher. But it involves, I feel, two assumptions 
which are incompatible with one another: namely, his doctrine of 
sense-data as the ‘‘real or ultimate’’ subjects of all our perceptual 
1Cf., e.g., The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, The Library of Living Philos- 
ophers, Volume 4, O. K. Bouwsma, ‘‘Moore’s Theory of Sense-Data.’’ 


Bouwsma preoccupies himself chiefly with questions which are quite peripheral 
to the present discussion. 
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judgments and his ‘‘common-sense principle.’’ It is, moreover, 
not a description of what Moore supposes it to be at all; that is, 
I feel that it is not a description of undisputed fact, but a con- 
fusion between what as a matter of fact is the case and Moore’s 
own doctrine of the way in which sense-data are necessarily involved 
in all our perceptual judgments. In what follows, then, there will 
be a brief discussion and criticism of Moore’s method of introducing 
the term ‘‘sense-data,’’ since this will provide us with a preview 
of everything else he has to say in the sequel, more especially with 
regard to the manner in which he approaches problems of sense- 
perception and the limitations he has imposed upon himself at the 
outset for a defense of (naive) realism. 

The term ‘‘sense-data,’’ as Moore invariably observes, is am- 
biguous, having been used differently by different philosophers,? 
and more often than not sense-data are regarded as having certain 
essential properties—such as ‘‘idea in the mind’”’ or ‘‘thing that 
is not in the mind”’ or ‘‘thing not identical with part of the surface 
of any physical object’’—which, if any of these be accepted as 
a definition, manages to rule out in advance of an epistemological 
inquiry certain solutions which may otherwise prove to be de- 
fensible. Thus Moore seems to regard it as a methodological 
blunder to define ‘‘sense-data’’ in terms of any solution, which is a 
question-begging procedure, and hence he has attempted to intro- 
duce this term, not in terms of a solution but in terms of a problem. 
There are, he contends, certain curious but undisputed facts about 
our perceptions which it is particularly difficult to describe, but 
about which we should try to be clear at the outset in order not 
to confuse the existence of sense-data with any theory which might 
be proposed about them. 

Yet when Moore attempts to define ‘‘sense-data’’ in terms of 
an epistemological problem, he himself abandons this distinction 
between ‘‘facts’’ and ‘‘theory’’ altogether, for his description can 
not, it seems to me, be regarded as merely a description of facts, 
which he has managed to present more clearly than ever before by 
the use of a technical vocabulary, or special senses of common 
words for the varieties of sense-perception. But further, even if 
he had managed to do this, it seems obvious to me that a considera- 
tion of the ‘‘facts’’ about our perceptions does not by itself give 
rise to an ‘‘epistemological perplexity.’’ It is only when such 
facts are taken in conjunction with a conception of the nature 
of reality, or of what is real, that problems about the nature and 
reliability of sense-perception arise at all. 


2 Cf. Russell, The Analysis of Matter, p. 383; Santayana, Realms of Being, 
p. 24. 
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Thus it is, presumably, for this reason that Moore has insisted 
upon the acceptance of a doctrine about the way in which sense- . 
data are involved in all our perceptual judgments, and his formula- 
tion of the problem is an attempt to make this assumption explicit. 
For he says of it that ‘‘if it is really not true, then the other ques- 
tions to which I shall go on, and which seem to me to be really 
dubious and difficult, do not, I think, arise at all.’’* But I should 
add, however essential Moore feels this assumption is to his posi- 
tion, it doesn’t follow—as a matter of argument—that if we 
repudiate this assumption, further questions would be idle to 
raise, since from the fact that we require some conception of what 
is real—or of the nature of reality—we need not necessarily accept 
this particular one. This will be clear, I believe, from an account 
of his description, which I shall divide into two parts in order 
to show that the second part involves a highly questionable assump- 


tion, and afterward that the whole of it taken together is hopelessly 
absurd. 


II 


Moore wishes to distinguish two technical terms which are in- 
volved in the use of common words for the varieties of sense- 
perception: namely, ‘‘perception’’ and ‘‘direct apprehension’’ ; * 
and he distinguishes these wholly on the side of what it is that 
we perceive or directly apprehend, rather than as different modes 
of cognition. (It is not clear whether he regards them as different 
modes, in any case.) Thus he points out that so far as the use 
of the term ‘‘perception’’ is concerned (or rather, such words as 
‘*see’’ or ‘‘hear”’ or ‘‘touch’’ and the like), it is childishly obvious 
that we already know what is meant by it in common language. 
No one is in any distress over the meaning of a sentence such as 
‘‘T see a table,’’ provided, of course, he speaks English. And 
Moore insists that there is a perfectly good sense in which it would 
be true to say ‘‘I perceive a physical object’’ entails ‘‘A physical 
object exists.’’ It would be contradictory, in this sense, to say 
(in case anyone would) ‘‘I see a table but no. table exists,’’ since 
it is impossible to see a thing to be a table unless it is one.® 
Whether we accept this, it is essential for what follows. If there 
were no ‘‘physical objects’’ (coins, mountains, inkstands, fingers, 
clouds, ete., ete.) or if we could never know this, then it would, 


8 Philosophical Studies, p. 229. 

4 Ibid., p. 188. 

5 Ibid., pp. 222, 226, 228; Proceedings of the British Academy, Volume 
XXV, ‘‘Proof of an External World,’’ pp. 295-298; The Philosophy of G. E. 
Moore, The Library of Living Philosophers, ‘‘ A Reply to My Critics,’’ p. 673. 
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in the first case, be idle to raise the question what relation sense- 
data have to physical objects, and in the second, we could never 
know what this relation is. Moore has persistently denied both 
of these hypotheses. However, apart from the very possibility 
of raising such questions, it is the bearing which this knowledge 
has on a subsequent analysis which it is important to notice. 
Moore begins his inquiry on the assumption that common sense is 
true, and that our perceptions ‘‘tell us something about reality.’’ * 
‘*We are neither using language incorrectly nor making any 
mistake about the facts.’’* Thus we find throughout Moore’s 
writings a vehement insistence upon the principle that common 
sense is true and that every theory of sense-perception must entail 
the truth of common sense. That is, whatever the outcome of any 
theory or analysis, it can not falsify such propositions as those 
with which we begin, as, for instance, ‘‘I see a table’’ or ‘‘This 
is my own right hand,’’ which we ‘‘already know to to be true.’’ ® 

After expounding his common-sense criterion, he attempts to 
distinguish in all his preliminaries certain special, epistemological 
senses of such common words as ‘‘see,’’ ‘‘hear,’’ ‘‘touch,”’ etc., 
more especially in order to use the term ‘‘sense-data”’ as a class- 
name for certain undisputed facts about our sensory experiences. 
Thus he supplies us with instances of variations in the sensible 
appearances of physical objects, and of abnormal phenomena. If 
a person were to doubt whether there are sense-data, Moore would 
ask him to perform the simple experiment of pushing his eyeball 
a little to one side in order to obtain a ‘‘double-image.’’® The 
experience of ‘‘seeing a double-image’”’ is the sort of experience 
Moore means by ‘‘directly apprehending a sense-datum.’’ By 
means of similar instances, such as, for example, the sounds we 
might hear on approaching a clock—now fainter, now louder—at 
different distances from that object, variations in perspective of a 
tabletop as we move about the table, etc., he attempts to convey 
the sense in which he is using the expression ‘‘directly apprehend- 
ing a sense-datum’’; and thus he says that ‘‘being directly ap- 
prehended’’ is a ‘‘sufficient condition for anything to be a sense- 
datum.’’?° To describe sense-data in terms of direct apprehension, 


6 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, The Library of Living Philosophers, 
Volume 4, ‘‘A Reply to My Crities,’’ p. 676. 

7 Philosophical Studies, p. 226. 

8 Ibid., p. 186. Cf. Contemporary British Philosophy, Second Series, 
‘¢A Defence of Common Sense,’’ p. 216. 

9 Cf. The Philosophy of G. FE. Moore, The Library of Living Philosophers, 
Volume 4, ‘‘A Reply to My Critics,’’ pp. 630, 642, 644. 

10 Ibid., p. 639. 
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of course, tells us nothing about either, since Moore has merely 
substituted more technical language in order to obviate a con- 
fusion which might arise in the use of ordinary words. This is 
true as well of his statement that ‘‘ perceiving a physical object, or 
part of one”’ entails ‘‘directly apprehending a sense-datum,’’ ** 
leaving open the question whether what is true of the one is also 
true of the other. 


Ill 


The second part of Moore’s attempt to introduce the term 
‘*sense-data’’ is, however, very much less obvious, and the per- 
plexity which he has deliberately attempted to induce in us when 
we consider his description seems to have made such a profound 
impression on some of his critics that they have not been able to 
discern, apparently, the curious dogma it conceals. 

Here, Moore attempts to define the term ‘‘sense-data’’ in a way 
which makes it difficult if not impossible to regard that term as 
merely a class-name for certain undisputed, familiar facts about 
our sensory experiences. According to Moore, sense-data are to 
be understood as the ‘‘real or ultimate’’?? subjects of all our 


11 Ibid., p. 644. : 

12‘*This seems to me fundamentally certain about judgments of this 
kind. Whenever we make such a judgment we can easily pick out an object 
... Which is, in an easily intelligible sense, the object which is the 
real or ultimate subject of our judgment; and yet, in many cases at all 
events, what we are judging with regard to this object is certainly not 
that it is an object of the kind, for which the term which appears to 
express the predicate is a name.’’ (Philosophical Studies, pp. 235-236.) 
Similarly, we find unelaborated in his essay ‘‘A Defence of Common Sense’’ 
(Contemporary British Philosophy, Second Series, p. 217), where Moore 
expounds what he regards as necessarily. involved in ‘‘ giving a correct .anal- 
ysis’’ of sense-perception, the passage: ‘‘ Whenever I know or judge such a 
proposition (as ‘This is a hand’) to be true, there is always some sense- 
datum which is ... the principal or ultimate subject of the proposition in 
question.’’ Indeed, the doctrine in question is propounded in many different 
passages, of which the most remarkable is the description in Moore’s share of 
‘the symposium on ‘‘The Nature of Sensible Appearances’’ (Aristotelian 
Society Supplementary Volume VI, pp. 181-182) consisting in directions for 
‘*picking out’’ from a ‘‘ direct visual field’’ the sort of thing he means by a 
‘“sense-datum.’’ In a much less exacting form the same directions are to be 
found in his essay ‘‘A Defence of Common Sense’’ (Contemporary British 
Philosophy, Second Series, p. 217), as well as in his essay, ‘‘Some Judgments 
of Perception’’ (Philosophical Studies, pp. 235-236, 232). A reference to 
the latter is to be found also in his contribution to the symposium entitled 
‘*Is There Knowledge by Acquaintance?’’ (Aristotelian Society Supplementary 
Volume II, pp. 179, 180, 182), where, in the course of his defense of Russell’s 
position with distinctions which apply mutatis mutandis to his own, the 
doctrine is put forward as ‘‘indisputed fact.’’ 
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perceptual judgments, where by a ‘‘perceptual judgment’’ he 
means in part any ‘‘spontaneous’’ expression of what in a common- 
sense context we might momentarily perceive, such as, for instance, 
‘‘That is a door.’’ But he argues that such judgments are 
ambiguously expressed in language such as ‘‘That is a door’’ for 
the reason that they are far more complicated than at first sight 
they may appear to be. Indeed, when we consider how complicated 
he assumes them to be, their original ‘‘spontaneous’’ expression 
seems to vanish altogether, and we are left with an incredibly long 
description of what he supposes we are really judging whenever 
we perceive some such object as a door. In a brief form, his 
description is as follows: Whenever we perceive any physical ob- 
ject, ‘‘A,’’ we are not perceiving at that particular moment the 
whole object, but only that part of its surface facing us at the time. 
And whenever we make any judgment about ‘‘A,’’ we are able 
to ‘‘pick out’’ one and only one sense-datum which is the thing 
about which we make our judgment, and which we are (1) tempted 
to take to be identical with part of the surface of the physical 
object, (2) but of which we nevertheless do not know for certain 
that it can be thus identical.** 

The complexity of such judgments (from his description of them) 
gains much of its plausibility from the doctrine that denoting 
phrases, phrases in which we find the demonstratives ‘‘this’’ or 
‘‘that,’’ can denote only sense-data and never physical objects. 
Hence, he assumes that our ordinary spontaneous expressions with 
the use of demonstrative phrases are, in this sense, ‘‘ungram- 
matical.’’ Accordingly, he says that whenever on a particular 
occasion we make a judgment about a (physical object! such as a) 
door, for example, ‘‘That is brown,’’ ‘‘That is hard,’’ ‘‘That is 
moving,’’ ‘‘That has a crack in it,’’ every such judgment is a 
judgment about our sense-datum, although ‘‘not necessarily’’ that 
the sense-datum is brown or hard or moving or has a crack in it, 
‘‘nor even that [it] was a part of the surface of a thing which 
possessed those predicates.’’?* It is, then, his unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine about denoting phrases, I believe, that 
has led him to suppose that sense-data are ‘‘real or ultimate’’ 
subjects. 

We may accept with equanimity the notion that our assertion 
about the door may not be taken to say of a sense-datum that it 
has a crack in it. But the doctrine in question is far removed 
from Moore’s common-sense principle, and hence it is open to an 


18 Aristotelian Society Supplementary Volume VI, pp. 181-182. 
14 Ibid., p. 182. 
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objection on his own ground. It must surely come as a surprise 
to some of Moore’s readers, after having read of his vehement 
insistence upon the fact that we commonly perceive physical or 
material objects and make judgments about them constantly every 
day of our lives—and after having read of his regular dismissal 
of the views of other philosophers for their ‘‘odd’’ or ‘‘Pick- 
wickian’’ character—to learn then that it is ‘‘fundamentally 
certain’’ all our perceptual judgments are really judgments about 
sense-data, which are in a sense he does not explain their ‘‘ul- 
timate’’ subjects. This, however, is not all. What we discover, 
apparently on ‘‘philosophic inspection’’ (!) is that, even assuming 
the ultimate subject of our perceptual judgment is a sense-datum, 
we haven’t the faintest notion of what the predicate of this subject 
may be! But if this is so, what happens to our original, common- 
sense judgment, the truth of which must be entailed by the out- 
come of any theory or analysis? The difficulty, it seems to me, is 
even more radical, since it occurs at the very outset of Moore’s 
inquiry. Isn’t it absurd to assume, on the one hand, that it is 
quite obvious we are making a judgment about a physical object, 
and on the other, that it is equally certain we are not, since our 
judgment is really about the sense-datum—and what happens to 
the original judgment is that it becomes a vanishing grammatical 
copy of one. It appears, then, if I have understood Moore cor- 
rectly, that he has formulated a problem at the very outset of his 
inquiry which involves his position in a fundamental absurdity. 
His common-sense criterion is, in other words, incompatible with 
what he assumes to be fundamentally certain in an attempt to 
‘‘give a correct analysis’’ of perceptual judgments.*> And since 
it seems highly improbable that he would be willing to give up 
his common-sense principle in view of all that he has written about 
it, he must reject the doctrine that sense-data are the ‘‘real or 
ultimate’’ subjects as itself ‘‘certainly false,’’ even as he has re- 
jected, on the same grounds, the views of other philosophers. 

_ But further, even if there were no incompatibility between the 
two, his doctrine seems to me to be objectionable on other grounds, 
namely, that it is simply not true that whenever we make a per- 
ceptual judgment, our judgment is really about the sense-datum 
in the sense Moore supposes. It is rather obvious that whenever 
we use such demonstrative phrases (if we ever do) to express — 
what we might perceive momentarily, ‘‘That is a tree,’’ ‘‘That is 
green,’’ ‘‘That is moving in the wind,’’ etc., ete., what we intend 


15 Contemporary British Philosophy, Second Series, pp. 198, 217; Phil- 
* osophical Studies, pp. 229, 235. 
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to assert is something about the physical object, and not something 
about the sense-datum in Moore’s sense. Indeed, it would be a 
most tortuous sort of judgment otherwise. Such judgments are, 
it seems to me, important to us precisely for this reason—whether 
we are laboring under an illusion that, for instance, what we see 
is a tree, when it may be something vastly different—a nightmare, 
a feverish vision, or whatnot—since, hallucination, madness or no, 
we do still intend to assert something about the physical object. 

Moore has confused, I feel, two different aspects of perceptual 
judgments, which are admittedly most difficult to describe. But 
roughly, I think he has confused the sense in which we have what 
H. H. Price would call a ‘‘perceptual acceptance’’** of the 
presence of physical objects with the sensible appearance which 
is undoubtedly presented to us, but which is, after all, often- 
times fleeting and ephemeral. And however it might be desir- 
able to describe this, sense-data are not such ‘‘wooden’’ things 
as Moore supposes, so that if we are to begin with a description of 
facts, it is everywhere obvious how instantly we pass from what- 
ever fleeting sensible appearance is presented to us to a judgment 
about the physical object—a process so rapid, familiar, unhesitat- 
ing, ‘‘unreflecting’’—it seems clumsy to describe it as an ‘‘in- 
ference,’’ even if this were logically defensible; or as a labored, 
step by step ‘‘procedure.’’ It is a truism that such an object, a 
tree, for example, does present momentarily a visual appearance 
to us, but this is rather a sort of ‘‘trigger’’ for a judgment about 
the tree, even as—to use a common example—we are oblivious to 
the letters whenever we are reading a page. And it is another 
truism that we are not seeing the whole tree, in the sense that we 
are not seeing all of its sides at once, its roots, its internal structure, 
or all the vast amount of detail such an object undoubtedly com- 
prises. 

If sense-data may, in some sense, be assumed to be ‘‘real or 
ultimate,’’ this would seem to lead us in a radically different direc- 
tion than the one Moore argues throughout. Such an assumption, 
it seems to me, belongs to just those positions he has always 
vehemently denied, that is, any type of ‘‘subjectivistic’’ philosophy, 
with its logical outcome in skepticism or, perhaps, mysticism. 
Here, whatever Moore might say against a philosopher such as 
Bradley would be turned against himself, for no entities could be 
more ‘‘ideal’’—they float about in a sort of cloud world, and 
nothing we may say about them, apparently, can be known to be 


16 Or perhaps, with Moore, an ‘‘overwhelming assurance,’’ although he 
is loath to use such language. 
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true. Finally, I can not suppose that my denial of ‘‘reality or 
ultimacy’’ of sense-data must proceed from the assumption that 
it is easy to be omniscient about the universe; or the assumption 
that it is easy to say with certainty that this or that is ‘‘ultimately 
real.’’ But I do protest that, so far as I am able to give it any 
sense at all, his doctrine seems to me to be incompatible with his 
common-sense principle, and that the description he has given of 
what we are really judging seems utterly fantastic. 


VIRGINIA PRESSON 
PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 





ESTHETIC CONTRAST AND CONTRADICTION 


STHETIC discourse, like scientific or moral or I dare say any 

other discourse, is, strictly, logical discourse. At least it is 
logical so far as it engages thought; so far, that is, as it consists 
of ordered terms and propositions rather than inexplicit intima- 
tions, rhetorical caprices, or the like. In a strict, critical sense 
a picture, song, or any other artistic object is an illustration: a 
perceptual or imaginative vesture of an intelligible form. 

The distinctive work of esthetics, discovering and elucidating 
the conceptual, propositional grounds of art, either by formal 
analysis of individual works or by intuition of first principles, sets 
before us a theoretic structure or the possible components of 
such. Whether the structure or only the components appear, the 
concepts of contrast and contradiction are likely to take a con- 
spicuous place. 

Though contrast is an elementary term in the artist’s vocab- 
ulary, it is not a fully clear one. It may be used to mean 
antithesis and also used to mean little more than variety; as when 
Iago is contrasted to Desdemona or when the items in a canvas 
of Breughel are severally distinguished. Here on the one hand 
are characters held irreconcilably apart, but still held; on the 
other hand, objects held only distinct, nevertheless held. If the 
plot or conception is not well articulated, holding aptly engaged all 
that it admits, there is but doubtful contrast and in extreme cases 
only a miscellany, everything in it discrete and uncomposed, as in 
the clouds or in the panorama of a large city. Not that these are 
esthetically bare, for they may elicit powerful esthetic motives; 
yet they are not in the relation of contrast until domesticated in 
a composition. 

Domestication or composition does not put everything in con- 
trast, but may repeat, liken, elaborate, and return to the begin- 
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ning; so it is not the differentia of constrast. What is the dif- 
ferentia? It seems to be twofold: in part assertion, persistence, 
direction; in part denial, resistance, counter-direction. In one 
word it is tension. Where there is no tension we may have ex- 
position, demonstration, or something else of merit, but we do 
not have contrast. Without that, it seems impossible to have more 
than the elements of art, isolated or merely repeated; though an 
element in isolation, such as a note on the violin, a spectral color, 
an innocent spirit, may forthwith evoke opposites, i.e., contrast, in 
the beholder’s mind; or if not opposites then an imaginary 
heightening or elaboration, as, for instance, from heard tones to 
those unheard but sweeter, from visual images to ‘‘heavenly 
alchemy,’’ or from innocence to godliness. But in these heighten- 
ings it is not art that we visualize or think of, but ends transcend- 
ing art. The opposites or contrasts seem indispensable if anything 
that can be called art rather than bare elements of possible art 
or a resourceless repetition of them is to be attained. 

Why, apart from these negative justifications, is contrast neces- 
sary? So that we may witness a struggle, with triumph and 
defeat? Orso that we may contemplate struggle in arrest, with or 
without imaginary issue? Or because the spectacle awakens 
spirits, lyrical, free, or heroic, which are otherwise dormant 
though deeply characteristic of the mind? Or is it because con- 
trast, in the refined, luminous form given to it by the artist, per- 
mits a fairer view of the make of life and existence? 

Take, for instance, Antigone torn between irreconcilable duties, 
the drama of struggle per se, fascinating, sublime, not because of 
her ordeal but because of the ordeal and, no doubt, our own tragic 
propensity. Or take the visually arrested procession of events 
described in Keats’s On a Grecian Urn, such as pursuit, struggle, 
and ‘‘wild ecstasy’’: scintillation abruptly transfixed into a ‘‘cold 
pastoral,’’ a token, to the poet, of eternity. As examples of the 
imaginative fertility of contrast, that is, its power to free and in- 
flame the spirit, we have only to think of adventure or romance 
of heroic or elegiac quality, such as Prometheus bound, Orpheus 
and Eurydice; or of villainy per se (tacitly contrasted to virtue), 
as in Tartuffe or Mephistopheles; or of a crank like Partridge in 
Tom Jones, suddenly finding himself possessed of an audience 
within an audience and of a consequent inspiration sufficient to 
make a show within a show. To meditate or mourn or dream or 
take flight, to be seized with furor poeticus—contrast will elicit 
all such. 

In this a philosophical critic -might discover the like of a 
principle of mechanical nature, a figurative analogue fixing the 
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imaginative import of contrast: the resultant of the composition 
of contraries is a stir among the muses. 

How is contrast possible without a ground, or bond, holding 
the contrasting elements in a harmony, that is, in a single context? 
For if any are not so held, they fly away or we exclude them. The 
contrasting elements are to this ground as species to a genus, and 
the artist, were he to give an intelligible account of his work, would 
show that the contrasts are but differentiations of some genus 
(motif, temper, esthetic state). Grandeur in a work is always 
owing to wealth and magnitude of contrast, but fineness resides 
in its concept, that is, in the clarity of its genus and the aptness of 
the differentiations. On the other hand, mediocrity (apart from 
techniques of execution) seems to be due to imperfection of in- 
sight, that is, lack of a clear, momentous theme or lack of binding 
articulation of its elements. But in any case great or small of 
artistic work, it is only in an attributive sense that we can say 
it is a work of grandeur or one of mediocrity, inasmuch as it is 
not of the world, or not more than accidentally so, but of the 
artist’s vision; neither true nor false, but imaginative fiction. 

What can not be domesticated or will not harmonize, excludes 
and is excluded not by virtue of sense necessarily, but by reason. 
Then it is a matter no longer of contrast but of contradiction. 
Since contradiction is formal and rational, not sensory, it is not 
met in sense experience except so far as sense is rationalized, or 
informed by categorical, generic structures. Sense may be so far 
liberalized or derationalized that, in some individuals, anything 
goes. Hence the ‘‘development’’ of new harmonies, as well as the 
prevalence of imperception and indifference, in one age that would 
have been intolerable before. 

Where we have contradiction we have genera, not genus and 
species. But since, to a fuller regard, a genus is itself a species 
of a higher genus, any contradiction other than self-contradiction 
can be resolved into contrast; not, however, without corresponding 
amplification of the work. And since matter is pliable, and plas- 
ticity is much of art, we seldom meet absolute contradiction there 
—the world is opulent and gives room for everything that is. 


Of course, no essence is any other essence; but a clear spirit would not call 
any two essences incompatible. Their diversity is part of their being; they 
are because, each being eternally itself, the two are eternally different. If 
they are incompatible, I must ask: Incompatible for what purpose? Even in 
calling them contradictory, I am surreptitiously speaking for some hidden 
interest, which cannot put up with them. 


1George Santayana, Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 137. 
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Only in idea—idea that has not yet ingressed into the flux of 
existence, nor perhaps may ever do so—have we contradiction. 
Yet in order to do his work—to elect, to fashion, to determine— 
the artist must take a stand, namely, an intelligible stand, fixing 
definitions and relations, to which the matter he treats must be 
happily accorded; for otherwise a hero or a villain is not only not a 
hero or a villain but is indeterminate, amorphous, and nowhere 
on the way to the making of a piece of art. Refractory material 
may cause the artist to compromise and allow imprecision or it may 
tempt him to gloss over and evade, while on the other hand lack of 
logical power may allow him to romanticize, mystify, or declaim 
instead of coolly elucidating or, so to speak, demonstrating. 

The division of reason and phenomena is indeed too sharp to 
justify a supposition of their perfect congruence at any point; 
hence it is out of the question for the criteria of reason to be wholly 
satisfied in the domain of art. Even so, the power of reason over 
action is such that the demands of reason find a considerable 
degree of satisfaction in the arts. Wherever there is clearness, 
distinctness, and consistency, this is the case. Instead of indeci- 
sion, adumbration, stammering, caprice, there is crystallization to 
a point where premises and consequences are clear and certain. . 
Though not the whole measure of a work’s value, and not even 
a guarantee that it has any value, this rationale appears indispens- 
able to all work beyond the stage of primordial fantasy. At that 
stage, to which we give the name “‘plasticity,’’ some element or 
potency may verge into others, giving an unwrought, inchoate mass 
for want of decisive power, demonstration, or rationale. The 
requisite informing, the distinction of contrast from contradiction, 
has not been achieved. . 

It might be thought that catholicity would gain if reason were 
not a bar; if plasticity, spontaneity, urgency, imagination went 
unchecked. This supposition is fanciful, since there is no parallel 
in experience to justify it and certainly it has no a priori justifica- 
tion. Disintegration, literal undoing, is what we should have 
to expect, on the grounds of experience and reason. Unless ex- 
pression is rationalized it remains but agitation, material for art 
perhaps but yet a long way short of being art. 

Every piece of artistry that addresses us in more than primordial 
kinesthetic terms imports.premises, express or implied, not always 
apparent to the artist perhaps, though comprising the fundament 
of the work. Here, for example,. is the setting for a house, a 
rounded slope bordered with maple trees, remote from factories 
and shops. What kind of house’ will fit this? A low, horizontal 
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conception, with formidable flat eaves and severity in every fea- 
ture, a work purely technological? This seems hardly tolerable. 
It does not contrast with the setting but conflicts with it, because: 
its conception is contradictory to that of the setting. Against 
the leaf, blossom, ranging bough, and even the turf, not to say the 
contour in which it is placed, many a house today is a mechanical 
abstract, as ill situated as a washing machine in a salon. 

Sensing the incompatibility, we at once reject such a thing, even 
though we may be un ‘ble to state explicitly or formally our rea- 
sons. In other arts, especially literature, what is premised may 
be more apparent, and our rejection of the contradiction more 
prompt and certain. When Shakespeare, for example, allows 
Hamlet to soliloquize on death and call it ‘‘that bourn from which 
no traveller returns,’’ Hamlet having just had an inning with the 
returned wraith of his murdered father, the contradiction makes 
everything ridiculous. When he dates Aristotle before the Trojan 
War (Troilus and Cressida, IT, ii) or puts clocks into existence 
in Caesar’s time (Julius Caesar, II, i) it is again ridiculous, so 
ridiculous that no apologetic editorial gloss can justify him. Had 
he laid appropriate premises, we should not complain; such as 
Homer does nearly everywhere (for instance, when Hector eludes 
Achilles as long as the god favors him, or when Odysseus, driven 
by the sea god, is saved by one higher, on the shore of Phaeacia’). 
It is wholly justifiable for Shakespeare’s Ariel, on the other hand, 
to fetch a ship’s company from wreckage at sea to a haven ashore, 
in the space of two heartbeats, since Ariel is a spirit. (If he failed 
to perform feats of that sort and acted like a mortal instead, we 
would find him ridiculous too, i.e., contradictory of the character 
given him.) It is all a question of the premises admitted, and 
the discernment.of them. If they concern matter of fact or reason, 
we must first have a fanciful metamorphosis, carrying us to a realm 
where such fact or reason is unknown (though even there we are 
still in the grip of antecedent reason, such that we can not, without 
a further and more complicating premise, allow any contradiction 


2 Homer provides warrant for everything by a universal deus ex machina: 
the bard 
Blame not, but rather Jove, who, as he wills, 
Materials for poetic art supplies.— 
Odyssey, I, 439-440. English translation by William Cowper, Aristotle 
observes: ‘‘Even in the Odyssey the improbabilities in the setting-ashore of 
Ulysses would be clearly intolerable in the hands of an inferior poet. As it 
is, the poet conceals them, his other excellences veiling their absurdity.’’— 
Poetics, 24, Bywater translation. Plutarch in his life of Coriolanus justifies 
the Homeric prodigies as deeds in no way inconsistent with human faculty 
when divinely inspired, as he says it is in the characters of Homer. 
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to appear). In Phaeacia or Lilliput or in Wonderland, western 
islands, utopia, paradise, and to’ some extent in every production 
of art, we are thus translated; but only so far as we leave behind, 
either expressly or implicitly, every premise to the contrary. 

When it is said that Hamlet’s soliloquy is nevertheless great 
poetry we may agree, if the ghost is disregarded. But when it 
is pretended that contradiction by the ghost does not detract from 
the poetry, the pretense is intolerable; it is one which, elaborated 
a little, comes.to this: A ghost is not indeed a ghost, what I say 
is not what I say. This self-contradiction ‘f/ not perceived in the 
pretense, and we may infer that the pretender is, so far, not at 
the stage where art resides but only at the stage of volition. Out 
of this a piece of art is only drawn by agencies finely rationalized. 

If reason has so much to do with the affair, why is it, one may 
ask, that a piece of art is not more clearly a system, or why is a 
particular feature of it not clearly inferable from something else 
in it? But so it is, except where the artist evades, gropes, blindly 
or capriciously presumes; or in short where he begs the question 
or makes fallacious inferences, or only gives way to vagrant 
motives. All that happens in Tom Jones is probably deducible 
from the convocation in Squire Allworthy’s bedroom at the first, 
or, if not deducible, then logically consistent with it—and that 
despite the fact that it is a long, very diverse story, in com- 
parison with which the plots of Greek tragedy, for instance, would 
be easy examples. Or take a case of musical composition, such as 
the following from Mozart: ‘‘My ideas come as they will, I don’t 
know how, all in a stream. . . . Well, if I can hold on to them, they 
begin to join on to one another, as if they were bits that a pastry- 
cook should join together in his pantry. And now my soul gets 
heated, and if nothing disturbs me the piece grows larger and 
brighter until, however long it is, it is all finished together in my 
mind, so that I can see it at a glance, as if it were a pretty picture 
or a pleasing person. Then I don’t hear the notes one after an- 
other, as they are hereafter to be played, but it is as if in my 
fancy they were all at once.’ 

Contradiction, in fine, is intolerable in art as it is anywhere 
else. But the concern of art is not so much to dwell on that 
(since art has no power, if any disposition, to deny it), but rather 
to sharpen its lights so as to detect and exclude contradiction and 
to be sure of its ability to demonstrate the rationale of every work. 
If it stops at less, we have only unfinished business, perhaps only 
volition, conation, or wildness, deeply informed though it may be 


3 Quoted in E. F. Carritt, Theory of+Beauty, 4th ed., p. 181. 
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with reasoning of its own which it strives but fails to bring forth. 
In any case, work thus arrested will not speak articulately to any 
mind and must be addressed altogether to elementary taste or 
fancy. It will resemble the ruffled sea, clouds, sand-dunes, etc., 
abortive, unrationalized, and capable of nothing more than intima- 
tion. 

In summary, we may recognize three stages or degrees of 
esthetic substance: (1) spontaneous, undomesticated process; (2) 
the same, domesticated or rationalized far enough to stand in rela- 
tions of contrast; (3) this raised to a stage of complete rationaliza- 
tion or, let us say, intelligible form, to which the medium is only 
a borrowed and philosophically superfluous vehicle. 


Peter A. CARMICHAEL 
LOUISIANA StTaTE UNIVERSITY 





BOOK NOTES 


Philosophy of Mathematics and Natural Science. HERMANN WEYL. 
Revised and augmented English edition based on a translation 
by Olaf Helmer. Princeton N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1949. x+ 311 pp. $5.00. 


This is a useful translation of the author’s well-known Philosophie 
der Mathematik und Naturwissenschaft, first published in R. Olden- 
bourg’s Handbuch der Philosophie in 1926. As Professor Weyl 
notes, the outlook of the original text has not been altered; how- 
ever, in addition to many alterations in details, the present version 
contains an appendix of six newly written essays which bring de- 
velopments in the foundations of mathematics and physics up to 
date, and also examines the relation of biology to physics (a subject 
not touched upon in the original edition). In effect, therefore, the 
earlier text is now enlarged by about half the original size. This 
additional material has the familiar qualities of the author’s 
thought and style. The new essays combine a sensitive and in- 
formed appreciation of the history of ideas with a technical and 
yet fairly intelligible analysis of recent contributions to founda- 
tion questions; and they exhibit with much charm Weyl’s profound 
and life-long concern with the philosophical bearings of modern 
science. They include a penetrating account of Goedel’s theorems 
on undecidable statements in formalized systems, a fascinating out- 
line of the réles played by topology, group theory, and the theory 
of permutations in current speculations in physics and genetics, 
and compact if often difficult explanations of the quantum-theo- 
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retical approach to the facts of chemical valence, the structure of 
living bodies, evolution, and cosmogony. 

Wey] confesses that ‘‘with the years I have grown more hesitant 
about the metaphysical implications of science,’’ but he adds that 
‘*science would perish without a supporting transcendental faith 
in truth and reality, and without a continuous interplay between 
its facts and constructions on the one hand and the imagery of 
ideas on the other.’’ However, his own ‘‘faith’’ does not receive 
expression with the clarity and explicitness that are desirable; and 
readers of both the main text and the appendices can infer his 
‘‘philosophy’’ only from incidental comments that are frequently 
arresting and suggestive but not seldom difficult and obscure. 
Weyl apparently continues to subscribe to an epistemology whose 
roots are nourished partly by Kantian-Fichtean ideas, and partly 
by certain nominalistic strains in Hilbert’s views on mathematics. 
For example, he expresses doubts concerning Goedel’s ultra-realistic, 
Platonic notions on such ‘‘abstract entities’’ as classes and concepts, 
and holds instead that ‘‘a truly realistic mathematics should be 
conceived, in line with physics, as a branch of the theoretical con- 
struction of the one real world,’’ It seems therefore that accord- 
ing to Weyl mathematical subject-matter is not a completed domain 
of eternal objects, but an ever-growing field of intellectual con- 
structions. Again, he regards theoretical physics as a symbolic 
structure which does not need to be associated with any ‘‘intuitive 
content’’ (that is, with any interpretation in terms of pictorial 
models) ; and somewhat in the fashion of Hilbert and perhaps even 
Eddington (for whom he exhibits high esteem) he appears to hold 
that a physical theory is a ‘‘hollow symbol,’’ whose function is not 
that of representing the concrete qualities of physical processes, 
but rather that of establishing systematic connections between 
directly observable phenomena which can be communicated in the 
language of every-day affairs. It is on such an assumption that. 
he suggests that the development of modern mathematics and 
physics is ‘‘away from an idealistic [ie., Platonic] toward an 
‘existential’ standpoint.’’ 

Wey] is convinced that biology must ultimately rest on founda- 
tions supplied by physics, and that vitalistic, holistic approaches 
to the study of living matter should be rejected as sterile. How- 
ever, he notes that the theoretical approach. to the phenomena of 
life (that is, the approach via the construction of opaque symbolic 
systems) is not the only way of understanding them, for there is 
also an understanding of life ‘‘from within,’’ by introspection and 
consequent ‘‘interpretation’’ of other living organisms. But he 
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also insists that such an understanding is seriously limited in both 
width and depth, and is best conveyed in the language of poetry. 

In spite of the difficulties which most readers may experience 
in penetrating to the center of Weyl’s philosophy, there are not 
many who do not stand to profit in one way or another from a 
study of this book. At the very minimum it should serve, as the 
author hopes it may, as a critical guide to the extensive literature 
that is cited at the end of each chapter. 

E. N. 


Conservative England and the Case against Voltaire. BERNARD N. 
ScHituinc. New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. 
xii + 394 pp. $4.50. 


Mr. Schilling has attempted in this heavily documented study 
merely to trace the history of a sentiment, the feeling that Voltaire 
was an enemy of religion, chief author of the French Revolution, 
and hence the enemy of conservative England. But, as a matter of 
fact, in doing so he has also accomplished a much greater task, that 
of presenting in some detail and with a mass of quotations the 
general attitude of the dominant class in England during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. He analyzes this state of mind 
as a complex of complacency, what Lovejoy has called ‘‘meta- 
physical optimism,’’ realism which is connected with the belief in 
the Great Chain of Being, and finally the fear of change. He 
shows how each of these elements is linked to the others, so that in 
general the Conservative of that day may be said to have held to a 
belief in the rightness of things as they are, not as they always were, 
a belief which is supposed to be based upon the thesis that, al- 
though evils exist, they exist for a purpose which is that of God 
and hence necessary. 

Voltaire enters the story as the arch-enemy of this creed in 
spite of the high regard which many Englishmen had had for him 
as a poet, a friend, and an admirer of their Constitution, and as an 
almost universal genius. For, though most English were the hered- 
itary opponents of Roman Catholicism, Voltaire’s attacks on organ- 
ized religion seemed to them to be attacks also on the one institu- 
tion which could be relied upon to keep people in the places which 
God had assigned to them and thus to prevent social and political 
change. It may well turn out that this aspect of Mr. Schilling’s 
book will take on the greatest importance in the eyes of our con- 
temporaries, for, though the author is writing as an historian, one 
has only to change a few words to apply what he says to the present 
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moment in American history. The same complacency about every- 
thing American, and especially our Constitution, the same hatred 
of reform and change, and above all the same terror lest some un- 
American virus pollute the blood-stream of the body-politic are 
as noisily voiced today as ever they were in 1780 in England. And 
if the English Conservative picked upon one man as the fons et origo 
of all its prospective troubles, so the contemporary American sees 
in Karl Marx the source of his. Neither has been able to investigate 
either the social or economic structure of his country and find in it 
a possible cause of evil. There were and there are in both countries 
individuals of clearer sight and more courageous words, but both 
again were and are snowed under the avalanche of abuse and 
vilification. 

And yet in England it took but a generation for the reforms 
advocated by these victims of abuse to be incorporated into law. 
Mr. Schilling, therefore, and without such intention, holds out 
some hope for those of us who tend to become disheartened by the 
wave of terror now sweeping our country. 


G. B. 


From Statesman to Philosopher. A Study in Bolingbroke’s Deism. 
Watter M. Merritu. New York: Philosophical Library. 1949. 
284 pp. $3.50. 


This book attempts to show that such judgments of Bolingbroke 
as that by Leslie Stephen, who called Bolingbroke ‘‘this shifting 
quagmire of speculation,’’ are mistaken, and that in fact Boling- 
broke ‘‘was as original as most of the deists and the most compre- 
hensive of them all’’ (p. 248). Mr. Merrill, however, has chosen 
a peculiarly unfortunate way of making his point. He recognizes 
the truth of Bolingbroke’s belief that his ideas should not and 
could not be systematized, but he nevertheless proceeds to treat 
them as a system. The result is merely to highlight the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions which Mr. Merrill set out to minimize. 
Mr. Merrill’s comparatively high estimate of Bolingbroke’s signif- 
icance is plausible, but something more than mere paraphrase of 
Bolingbroke which he supplies is necessary to make his point good. 
His title is also somewhat misleading: apart from the fact that 
Bolingbroke was a statesman and also a philosopher of sorts, and 
that this is duly mentioned by Mr. Merrill, there is nothing in the 
book which justifies the promise of the title. 


2 C. F. 
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The Pilgrimage of Western Man. StrincrFELLOw Barr. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1949. xiii + 369 pp. 
$4.00. 


Mr. Barr has retold the story of western civilization since the 
middle ages in an effort to show the necessity of world federalism. 
Though he writes with considerable passion and eloquence, he 
comes to some rather remarkable, though continuingly fashionable, 
historical judgments—e.g., a nostalgic idealization of the thirteenth 
century, a perverse account of the Reformation, an obscuring of 
the issues involved in the conflict between early modern science 
and the Church. And, in the end, Mr. Barr’s attempt to write 
history with a moral leads to arguments for his program which are 
mere verbal platitudes. 


The postwar literature that would try to weigh the causes of the World War 
would deal with the many, but would rarely mention the one. ... But most 
of these causes ... were themselves effects of one chief cause; and that 
chief cause was not a sin of commission but of omission, . . . the establishment 
of government for a new community that modern technology had created. 
[Pp. 299-300. ] 


As well say that the cause of cancer is our failure to find a cure 
for it! Thus, in proportion as we move away from the ‘‘unified’’ 
Christendom of the middle ages, Mr. Barr’s moralizing becomes a 
progressively more querulous complaint about the repeated stupidi- 
ties of mankind. On the whole, Mr. Barr has a much more balanced 
perspective than others among the recent idealizers of medievalism. 
But while his history with a moral achieves a kind of dramatic 
unity, it does so only at the price of an almost melodramatic 
simplicity. 

~ C. F. 





NEW BOOKS AND CURRENT JOURNALS 


Arms, George, and Kuntz, Joseph M.: Poetry Explication. A 
Checklist of Interpretation since 1925 of British and American 
Poems Past and Present. New York: William Morrow & Co., Inc. 
The Swallow Press. 1950. 188 pp. $3.00. 

Burch, George Bosworth: Early Medieval Philosophy. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University. 1951. . viii + 
142 pp. $2.25. 

Buswell, J. Oliver: The Philosophies of F. R. Tennant and John 
Dewey. New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. xvii + 516 pp. 
$6.00. 
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Croce, Benedetto: Storiografia e idealitaé morale. Conferenze 
agli alunni dell Istituto per gli studi storici di Napoli, e altri saggi. 
(Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna, N. 480.) Bari: Gius. Laterza 
& Figli. 1950. 183 pp. 7501. 

Derisi, Octavio N.: La Persona. Su esencia, su vida, su mundo. 
La Plata, Argentina: Universidad Nacionale de La Plata. 1950. 
394 pp. 

Duron, Jacques: La pensée de George Santayana. Santayana 

‘en Amérique. Paris: Librairie Nizet. 1950. 556 pp. 

Kyken, A.: Reality and Monads. (Andfeng Reeks, ¥2.) Apel- 
doorn, The Netherlands. 47 pp. 

Fairchild, Henry Pratt: Versus: Reflections of a Sociologist. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. xvii+ 203 pp. $3.75. 

Fairchild, Henry Pratt: The Prodigal Century. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1950. xvii +258 pp. $3.75. 

Fisch, Max H., general editor; Burks, Arthur W.; Henle, Paul; 
Kennedy, Gail; Kraushaar, Otto F.; Lowe, Victor; Rice, Philip E. : 
Classic American Philosophers. Peirce-James-Royce-Santayana- 
Dewey-Whitehead. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
1951. x+493 pp. $4.75. 

Fisher, R. A.: Creative Aspects of Natural Law. (The Fourth 
Arthur Stanley Eddington Memorial Lecture, 2 November 1950.) 
London and New York: Cambridge University Press. 1950. v+ 
23 pp. 50¢ 

Gibson, James J.: The Perception of the Visual World. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1950. 235 pp. $4.00. 

Gonseth, Ferdinand: Les sciences et la philosophie. Neuchatel, 
Suisse: Editions de ‘‘Perspectives.’’ 1950. 19 pp. 

Leibniz Selections. Edited by Philip P. Wiener. (Modern 
Student’s Library.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1951. 
li+ 606 pp. $1.75. 

Martin, H. V.: Kierkegaard: The Melancholy Dane. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1950. 119 pp. $3.00. 

Memoria del Cuarto Congreso del Instituto Internacional de 
Literatura Iberoamericana, celebrado en la Universidad de la 
Habana. Abril de 1949. La Habana, Cuba: Publicaciones del 
Ministerio de Educacion, Direccion de Cultura. 1949. 344 pp. 

Riezler, Kurt: Man. Mutable and Immutable. The Funda- 
mental Structure of Social Life. Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany. 1950. x+ 365 pp. $5.00. 

Runes, Dagobert D., editor: The Hebrew Impact on Western 
Civilization. New York: Philosophical Library. 1951. 922 pp. 
$10.00. 
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Symonds, Percival M.: The Ego and the Self. (The Century 
Psychology Series.) New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
1951. ix +229 pp. $2.50. 

The Quiet Way. Selections from the Letters of Gerhart Ter- 
steegen. Translated by Emily Chisholm. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library. 1950. 64pp. $1.75. 

El Tercer Congreso Interamericano de Filosofia. (Publicaciones 
de la Sociedad Cubana de Filosofia.) La Habana: Direccion de 
Cultura del Ministerio de Educacion. 1950. 110 pp. 

Toulmin, Stephen Edelston: An Examination of the Place of 
Reason in Ethies. Cambridge: At the University Press. 1950. 
xiv + 228 pp. $3.25. 

Urban, Wilbur Marshall: Beyond Realism and Idealism. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. First published in 1949. 266 
pp. $5.00. American edition, Macmillan Company, 1951. 

The Letters of Robert G. Ingersoll. Edited with a Biographical 
Introduction by Eva Ingersoll Wakefield. New York: Philosophi- 
eal Library. 1951. xii+ 746 pp. $7.50. 

Walcott, Gregory Dexter: The Rationality of the World. New 
York: Distributed by Barnes and Noble. 1950. 64 pp. 75¢ 

PHILOSOPHY OF ScIENCE. Vol. 18, No. 1. A Postulate Set for 
Experimental Jurisprudence: Thomas Cowan. A Systematics for 
Problems of Action: Wroe Alderson. Value Decisions: Walter 
Cerf. Science as an Institution: Frank Hartung. Method in Cul- 
tural Anthropology: J. H. Weakland. The Explicandum of the 
Classical Concept of Probability: N. M. Martin. 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA FiLosoria ITauiIaNa. Anno XXIX, 
Fase. IV. Cartesio e l’Italia: Eugenio Garin. L’individuazione 
(cont.) : Gaetano Chiavacci. Le opere inedite di Pomponazzi (I) : 
Bruno Nardi. \Tl concetto del tradurre nel pensiero di Giovanni 
Gentile: Renzo Raggiunti. 

REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Quatriéme Année, 13. 
Sociologie et Philosophie. Réflexions sur les rapports actuels de la 
sociologie et de la philosophie: René Hubert. Notes on the Inter- 
dependence of Philosophy and Sociology: P. A. Sorokin. Sociologie 
ascendante et sociologie descendante: Eugéne Dupréel. Towards a 
Theory of Social Knowledge: W. Stark. Sociologie de la connais- 
sance et philosophie de la connaissance: Ch. Perelman. La sociolo- 
gie in Italia: Ugo Spirito. Sociologie et philosophie. Essai de 
bibliographie succincte: Jean Paumen. Supplément 4 la bibliog- 
raphie de Bergson. Notes et Discussions—A Note on ‘‘Cognitive 
Significance’: F. N. Sard. Sur la notion de ‘‘vie’’: G. Goriely. 

BULLETIN DE LA SOcIETE FRANGAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 43° Année, 
No. 3. Le sens du sacrifice: Georges Gusdorf. 
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The Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association 
elected the following officers for the year 1951: President, Georgi- 
ana Melvin; Vice-president, David Rynin; new member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, A. I. Melden. Herbert L. Searles (University 
of Southern California) continues as Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association 
elected officers for 1951 as follows: President, George Boas; Vice- 
president, Ernest Nagel; new members of the Executive Committee, 
Susanne K. Langer, Morton G. White. Milton C. Nahm (Bryn 
Mawr College) continues as Secretary-Treasurer. 





The Second Meeting of the Metaphysical Society of America 
will take place February 24, 1951, at Barnard College, New York 
City. The following papers will be read: ‘‘The Categoreal Struc- 
ture of Reality’’ by Paul Tillich ; ‘‘The Myth of Passage’’ by Donald . 
C. Williams; ‘‘The Nature of Life’’ by George Burch; ‘‘Together- 
ness’? by Charles Hartshorne; ‘‘On Knowledge through Con- 
naturality’’ by Jacques Maritain. 





The following resolution was passed unanimously at the meeting 
of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association 
held at the University of Toronto, December 27-29, 1950: 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association 

a. deplores the violation, by the Regents of the University of California, 
of long established traditions of academic freedom and tenure, in failing 
to reappoint members of the faculty who had been recommended for 
reappointment by the President after having been cleared by the Com- 
mittee on Privilege and Tenure. 

b. urges that the Regents reconsider their action of August 25, both in the 
interests of the faculty members concerned, and because of the harm 
this action has done to one of the country’s most distinguished uni- 
versities ; 

¢. urges upon the Regents a return to the principles of academic freedom 
and tenure ‘thus threatened at the University of California; 

d. requests its members not to accept faculty appointment to the Uni- 
versity of California until the Regents take such action. 





The Committee on Information Service of the American Philo- 
sophical Association is now receiving applications from those in- 
terested in information on teaching positions open in 1951. Those 
who registered last year are requested to notify the Committee if 
they wish to be continued in its files during the current year. All 
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correspondence should be addressed to Professor L. W. Beck, Chair- 
man, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 





The second edition of the Directory of American Scholars is 
being undertaken by the Science Press. We print part of a state- 
ment written by Dr. Charles E. Odegaard, executive director of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, indicating the im- 
portance of getting the needed material to the editor as promptly as 
possible. 


The purpose of the Directory of American Scholars is practical rather 
than honorific, and to that end approximately 25,000 biographies are contem- 
plated for the new edition, roughly twice the number contained in the first 
edition. To attain that goal, the Science Press will require the prompt co- 
operation of those who receive biographical questionnaires. In the interest of 
having this valuable reference work for our profession, I hope that scholars 
will respond quickly. 


There has been a somewhat slow response to the questionnaires 
that have been mailed. It is hoped that those who have not received 
a questionnaire, but were included in the last edition, will notify 
the editor of the Directory of American Scholars, Jaques Cattell, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, of a change of address, since he has some 
2,000 returns which were undeliverable. 





